SOVIET, CUBA CHARGES HEARD 





More civil, military 
aid asked from UN 
to end Congo crisis 23> 


By Kumar Goshal 


N THE UN Security Council three po- 

tentially explosive issues boiled up 
during the crowded week of July 18: 

@ Cuba accused the US. of threats, 
intrigues, harassments and economic ag- 
gression and urged “necessary measures” 
of restraint. 

@ UN Secy. Gen. Hammarskjold called 
for far more UN activity in the Congo 
crisis, which he said had brought all Af- 
rica to “the turn of the road.” 

@ Moscow sought UN condemnation of 
U.S. “aggression” in the case of the RB- 
47 reconnaissance pjane brought down 
on July 1 by a Soviet fighter plane. 


CUBA’S CHARGE: Cuban Foreign Min- 
ister Raul Roa told tne Security Council 
that the U.S. has sheltered “war crim- 
inals, fugitives from Cuban justice [and] 
traitors to the revolution,” and attempt- 
ed to draw Cuba into the Cold War by 
calling it ‘‘a Soviet satellite’ in order ‘‘to 
isolate and destroy the Cuban revolution, 
as was done in Guatemala in 1954, by 
inventing the same false story.” 

Roa asked: “Is it necessary in order to 
preserve hemispheric unity . .. to lower 
one’s head like a submissive bull to the 
butcher in the abattoir?” Referring to 
the sugar quota cut, he said: “Better 
honor without quota than quota without 
honor.” He added: “The destiny of my 
country is today the destiny of all the 
underdeveloped peoples of Latin . Amer- 
ica, Asia and Africa. Cuba is not alone.” 
Roa requested the Security Council “to 
adopt the necessary measures in keeping 
with the nature of the questions” he had 
raised. 

U.S. chief delegate Henry Cabot Lodge 
denied Cuba’s charg2s and deplored such 
language as “butcher” and “aggressor” 
about the U.S. Roa retorted that he did 
not like his country being called “a lackey 
of international communism.” Lodge con- 
tended that Washington’s cut in Cuba’s 
sugar quota was not “‘reprisal” but was 
prompted by doubt about Cuba’s ability 
to fulfill its quota. 


OTHER VOICES: Latin American au- 
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THE HEART OF THE MATTER IN THE CONGO 


“Independent” Congolese are herded through Leopoldville at gun-point by Belgian paratroopers 


thority Carleton Beals in the Nation 
(July 23,) however, called the new US. 
sugar bill authorizing the President to 
cut Cuba’s sugar quota a “punitive sugar 
law.” In another article in the same is- 
sue Washington newsman Stanley Meis- 
ler reported that there was opposition to 
the bill in both the House and the Sen- 
ate. He said that Rep. Harold Cooley 
(D-N.C.), for instance, contended that re- 
ducing Cuba’s quota ‘in reprisal against 
Casiro constituted overt economic ag- 
gression against Cuba.” 


But Meisler reported unat, when Rep. 
William Miller (R-NY) told his col- 
leagues they were 2ither for Castro or 
against him and defined the battle as 
one between pro-Castro Democrats and 
anti-Castro Republicans, “Cooley had to 
retreat or face a charge of refusing to 


support his President in the struggle 
against international communism.” In 
the Senate Everett Dirksen (R-IIll.) kept 
his colleagues in line by warning that the 
President “is quite insistent that he have 
a weapon with which to deal with the 
situation before Congress goes home.” 

The Security Council finally referred 
Cuba’s charges to the Organization of 
American States by a 9-0 vote, with the 
Soviet Union and Poland abstaining. But 
the debate was only “adjourned” pending 
a report to the Council from the OAS. 


THE CONGO ISSUE: For the moment, 
the Congo-Belgium conflict was the 
gravest threat to peace before the UN. 
Belgian troops still 1efused to withdraw 
until they were “convinced the Euro- 
peans were secure;” pro-Belgian Congo- 
lese leader Moise Tshombe of mineral- 


rich Katanga province demanded recog- 
nition of Katanga’s independence and 
threatened “war” if UN forces attempted 
to enter Katanga; the central govern- 
ment of Premier Patrice Lumumba suf- 
fered from an acute shortage of food and 
medicine and of trained medical, techni- 
cal and administrative personnel. 
Hammarskjold told the Security Coun- 
cil on July 20 that UN forces in the 
Congo would be large enough by July 23 
to maintain order and security and asked 
for “clarification of my mandate” on Bel- 
gian troop withdrawal which, he had 
stressed earlier, was imperative for peace 
in the Congo. He asserted without “any 
hesitation” that the UN considered Kat- 
anga as an integral part of the Congo. 
He reported that various UN branches 


(Continued on Page §) 





AT THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 





Nixon’s one-ring circus has two side shows 


By Russ Nixon 
Guardian staff correspondent 

CHICAGO 

ICE PRESIDENT NIXON was the 
master of the one-ring-circus Repub- 
lican Convention that opened here July 
25. Two side shows run by Sen. Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona and Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller of New York provided the 


[Vue 


The Washington Post 
“Come on, come on—hurry it up.” 


only color in the dull preliminaries. 
Even behind the scenes of the routine 
platform hearings the only questions 
were whether to match the strong Demo- 
cratic plank on civil sights and how to 
angle the Republican policy statement 
to appease Gov. Rockefeller and thus 
have a chance of winning New York’s 
crucial 45 electoral votes. The civil rights 
issue was headed for a fight on the floor. 


The convention zot under way with 
as much life as one would expect from 
a combined conclave uf the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Natl. Assn. of Man- 
ufacturers, the American Medical Assn., 
and the Committee for Constitutional 
Government. Labor representatives, the 
ADA and other liberal group leaders 
were present only for fleeting token pre- 
sentations to the platform committee. 


RIGHT-WING PRESSURE: The biggest 
rumpus was kicked up by Sen. Goldwater 
and his ultra-conservative followers who 
have adopted him as their idol replacing 
the late Sen. McCarthy. They pushed 
him for both President and Vice Presi- 
dent, but their main aim was to bring 
extreme conservative pressure on Vice 
President Nixon and the platform com- 
mittee as a counter to the “subversive” 
influence of Rockefeller. 

Goldwater is opposed 


to the income 


tax, the minimum wage and hour law 
and social security, against any farm 
price supports, labor unions, and reci- 
procal trade. He would eliminate Fed- 
eral action on civil rights and champions 
all the repressive legislation and witch- 
hunting of McCarthyism. 


On foreign policy Goldwater opposes 
all relations with the Soviet Union, would 
break diplomatic ties with the socialist 
world, and, with only thin disguise, favors 
a preventive war. He cold an applauding 
platform committee that “the Republi- 
can Party must determinedly maintain 
the most powerful military power in the 
world and must be willing to use this 
military power—and our economic power 
—to defend the rights of American citi- 
zens and to preserve American property.” 


NO FLUKE: All the old rightist groups 
are active for Goldwater, and new ones 
are being created for his support. In- 
cluded are Pro-America, the Defenders of 
the Constitution, Wake-Up America, We 
the People, the Anti-Fluoridation League, 
Northern Illinois Conservatives, Inc., etc. 
His active backers include Mayor J. 
Bracken Lee of Salt Lake City, Merwin 
K. Hart, Clarence Munion, Dr. Lee de 
Forest, Adolphe Menjou, Archibald 
Roosevelt, ex-Congressman Ralph Gwinn, 
industrialists V. Kohler and Walter Har- 


nischfeger of Wisconsin, Generals G. E. 
Stratemeyer, Albert C. Wedemeyer and 
Bonner Feller, and Admiral Ben Moreell. 

A special “Youth for Goldwater” com- 
mittee has been set up, claiming chapters 
in 45 universities and colleges. A new or- 
ganization, “Americans for Goldwater,” 
was formally launched July 7 to work 
during the Republican convention and 
continue permanently thereafter “to pro- 
mote the principles of Constitutional 
government which he espouses.” 

Lest Sen. Goldwater be considered a 
fluke in the GOP structure it should be 
noted that he is chairman of the Repub- 
lican Senate Campaign Committee. The 
platform committee gave him an un- 
usually rousing reception. Thomas O’Neil 
of the Baltimore Sun wrote (July 22): 
“A major objection among the party 
managers against throwing the Vice 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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For Rose Sobell 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





A group of Rose_ Sobell’s 
friends are having a birthday 
party for her in Rockaway on 
Aug. 6. We know that there are 
many of her friends all over the 
country who love her as much 
as we do, and who want to tell 
her so. If you can’t come to her 
party, send her a present and 
your warmest greetings. 

We know that you don’t have 
to be told that the best gift that 
you can send to this proud 
mother of a wonderful and cour- 
ageous son is money to work for 
his freedom. 

Please send your. greetings 
and gifts to me. Checks can be 
made out to me, or to Rose So- 
bell directly. I’ll be glad to send 
you your invitation to the party 
too. We know that there will be 
tears in Rose’s eyes when she 
hears from you, but they will be 
tears of happiness, not hurt. 

Margaret Blau 
924 Broadway, Room D 
New York City 10, N.Y. 


The after-life of F.L.H. 
SEBRING, FLA. 

I had to !aff when I read the 
letter of F.L.H. about his friend 
dying and reviving and the fail- 
ure of his soul to go anywheres 
during the minutes he was dead. 

I’m in my 83rd year and I 
made that discovery 60 years 
ago. You tell FL.H. to give me 
his name and address, and I'll 
give him free of charge some in- 
formation on these things that 
will make him jump higher than 
Kilroy’s kite. 

George R. Clements 
P.O. Box 366 


& 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 

To F.L.H. ‘(whose friend died 
for 2 minutes): 

My smile for that day came 
from your letter. 

Instead of suing the church, 
he should sue the anesthetist 
who drugged his soul into such 
a stupor that it was unable to 
leave his body and go to heaven. 

Arthur Krieger 


°° 
MANNINGTON, W. VA. 

The doctrine of the immortal- 
ity of the soul is of pagan origin 
and goes along with that of 
eternal torment, also of pagan 
origin and likewise fake. 

Sherwin Toothman 


* 
WHEATON, ILL. 

My advice to F.L.H. and all 
others is to read the Bible for 
themselves and not take the 
word of some one else who only 
knows what some one else has 
told him. 

Psalms 146:4 tells us: “His 
breath goeth forth, he returneth 
to his earth; in that very day 
his thoughts perish.” 

Esther M. Winters 








Ten Years Ago in the Guardian 





How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


WASHINGTON, July 23— 
The chairman of a House sub- 
committee investigating the 
withholding of information 
by the Executive Branch said 
today that the Pentagon 
stamped “secret” on enough 
peacetime documents each 
week to pile up a tower high- 
er than the Empire State 
building. 

One of these secret docu- 
ments, it was charged, con- 
tained a disclosure that “wa- 
ter runs downhill.” 

—New York Times, July 24 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 


with each entry. Winner this week: 
M.D., New York City 











L’Envoi 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

Fortune telling’s against the law 

You can’t tell a man what he’s 
living for. 

If you spin a yarn way over his 
head 

And tell what will happen after 
he’s dead; 

No license or permit for this you 
require, 

Go just as far as you may desire. 

But listen—and this is last but 
not least: 

Be sure to call yourself a priest. 

Veni Vidi 
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Cre SrAaive 
Stamwitz, Steel Labor 
“Gentlemen, we’re facing a bus- 
iness crisis. Our profits have 
returned to normal!” 


Barnyard alert 


MORA, MINN. 
The United States is slowly 
but surely setting up a police 


state comparable to Hitler’s in 
Germany, and doing it in the 
guise of civil defense. Minne- 
sota is one of the four states in 
which the system is being tried 
out. 


We attended a Farmer’s Union 
meeting where the main speak- 
er was a civil defense teacher. 
He showed slides of bomb shel- 
ters and the destruction caused 
by the atom bomb blasts in 
Japan. Also, he explained bomb 
shelter plans for farmers and 
their stock—a bomb-proof barn 
for the animals and a shelter 





HE ENTIRE SOCIAL, political and economic structure of the 
Republic of (South) Korea is wrong. It is not a democracy. 
Rather it was a complete, full police state. 


I can tell you honestly and truthfully that corruption and graft 
were everyday occurrences from top to bottom. The police depart- 
ment operated on it. The army operated on it. The ministries oper- 
ated on it. The government of Korea was systematically looting 


the Republic of Korea. 


I took the position that I would not stay in Korea further and 








lend the good name of the American labor movement to anything 
as corrupt as that which existed. I think the public is entitled to 
know what the boys are dying for over there. That they are dying 
for the rotten Rhee government; that something should be changed. 
—From a Portland, Ore., radio interview with Stanley Earl, a 
former state CIO official recently returned from South Korea 
after service there as a Marshall Plan labor advisor, as pub- 
lished in the National Guardian, Aug. 2, 1950. 
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in the basement for humans. 


When the alJarm is given, from 
15 minutes to three hours ahead, 
the farmer would get his stock 
into the barn, take shelter in his 
basement and all stay there for 
two weeks. What the man didn’t 
explain was how the stock would 
be fed and watered during the 
two weeks. Every farmer knows 
he would not need to go to the 
barn after two weeks, as the ani- 
mals would be dead. 


This genileman also wanted 
to start a class of 30 people on 
civil defense, so they would be 
trained to know what to do in 
case of bombs, torpedoes, floods 
and also to hold back crowds 
and stop riots. This sounds very 
much like a police state, as no 
one would be free to protest 
what the government was doing. 


The sheriff was with the civil 
defense man. I asked “Why does 
not our government work as 
hard for peace as it does for 
war?” I was told that it does, 
with civil defense and bomb 
shelters. One man said I was a 
Communist and should go to 
Russia, because I asked such a 
question. 

Martha L. Thelen 


What women need 
BRONX, N.Y. 


Women from 73 countries and 
territories, representing diverse 
organizations, national and in- 
ternational, met this spring in 
Copenhagen where, 50 years ago, 
delegates from several countries 
decided to celebrate, every year, 
International Women’s Day. 


As one of the American dele- 
gates to the Conference who 
heard the accounts of the re- 
markable achievements in many 
countries, I suddenly realized 
that I had come from the richest 
country in the world, where 22,- 
000,000 women are working, and 
where there is no legislation ad- 
vancing the welfare of the work- 
ing women ond their families. 

Appropriate legislation would 
establish clinies, creches, kinder- 
gartens, nursery schools, etc., 
and release women from the fi- 
nancial burden ‘of illness, medi- 
cal and financial care (with full 


pay) during the pre-natal (2 
months) and _  post- natal (2 
months) periods. Effective so- 


cial legislation would establish 
the right to family allowances 
for each child and free medical 
care and drugs, build homes on 
a mass scale suited to modest 
incomes and provide in large 
housing schemes for social and 
cultural services to fulfill the 
desires of the women and the 
family. 

Country after country, whose 
economies and resources do not 
approach ours, reported these 
achievements and are ever mov- 
ing onward in these fields. 

We are fast approaching elec- 
tions for national and other of- 
fices. Efforts should be made to 
introduce such objectives into 
the campaigns of all parties. 

Bella Altshuler 


Vancouver on the march 
NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C. 

Last June, for the first time 
since the Thirties, the unem- 
ployed marched here in Van- 
couver. I marched with them 
on behalf of my union, Local 
16-601 of the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers, of which I am 
secretary. 

The feeling is growing in the 
labor movement up here that we 
should break off such a close 
alliance with the American labor 
movement at least until the 
American workers dump. the 
likes of Meany and his kind. 
When the AFL-CIO News comes 
into our union office it is read 
with amazement and shock. 

A provincial election is in the 
offing; the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation is being 
supported oy the labor move- 
ment and should they form the 
next government, it would be a 
victory for the working class 
(provided enough left-wingers 
get elected). 

J. L. LeBourdais 
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REPORT TO READERS 


The mail that cheers 


UDDENLY THIS SUMMER—as has happened so frequently in 
our paper’s lifetime—we found ourselves heading for financial 
shoals and had to call on our readers for help. 

Summer or winter, the response was one of the readiest and 
most generous we have ever received, so much so that it will never 
be possible to print more than a sampling of the good wishes, ex- 
pressions of concern and promises of further help which we have 
received in the two months since our appeals went out. 

The biggest single response, by many fold, came with the fol- 
lowing message: 

“During the past winter I made a new will. In it, I made a 
bequest to the GUARDIAN of $1,000. Now I should like to send it 
to you at once, if you will agree with my proposition. At present 
I am receiving interest of 4%, or $40 a year on this sum. You will 
never be asked to return the principal, only to send the interest 
until my death. I am 87 years old. 

“This bestowal of a ‘legacy from the living’ will not interfere 
in any way with my monthly ‘Buck of the Month’ contribution.” 

How else could our corporate soul respond to such a gift, ex- 
cept tc say “Blessings, and long life!” 


HAT BETTER WAY to celebrate the Fourth of July, said a 
Les Angeles letter, than to make a contribution, “even if it is 
only a token one, to the one independent newspaper I can count 
on for honest reports of world events.” A high school boy in Michel, 
B.C., wrote manfully that if the existence of the GUARDIAN is in 
any way impaired “I will do all in my power to come to its rescue.” 
And from North Vancouver, another Canadian wrote: “I generally 
quote from your articles when I write to our Prime Minister.” 
From Chicago Peggy L. wrote that she really couldn’t start the 
day without her GUARDIAN at 
hand, and illustrated the senti- 
ment with such elan that we 
made a line-cut of it for every- 
one’s enjoyment. And from Engle- 
wood, Fla., Max Berndt-Cohn ex- 
pressed appreciation for our “ex- 
pertness as journalists” and com- 
plimented us on our absolute ab- 
sence of typographical errors. 
“Your headlines are vital,” he 
wrote, “your photographs telling, 
your caricatures pointed ... All 
of this is most important. Form 
and content are no more separ- 
able than space and time.” 


E GOT SOME KNOCKS, too. 
along with the boosts. Here 
was what J. Parkhurst Douglass 
wrote from Tonasket, Wash.: 
“The writer took subs for the 
Appeal to Reason in 1897 
from Yakima Valley to Minnesota 
on a bicycle wheel trip—3,000 
miles, Afterward took many subs 
for the American Guardian in State of Washington. Now in my 
88th year am getting pretty damn tired of the stupidity of the 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN staff who do not seem to have sense 
enough to know that capitalism is thiefism. 
“Money is tight, but here is my renewal.” 
” a the other hand Carl Waters wrote from Cedar Springs, 
ich.: 
“It seems to me that the tone and character of your articles 


pone indicate that your whole program is an indictment of cap- 
italism.” 








ND FINALLY, a note which said “Everything printed and sent 

out by the GUARDIAN is precious, even your requests for 
money. 

So if we missed you with our letter (as we did if you are a 
newsstand reader, for example) why not write in and we'll send 
you a sample of what we wrote to evoke such a very nice com- 
mentary. 


—THE GUARDIAN 
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DE GREGORY FREED IN BAIL PENDING APPEAL 





A visit to Merrimack County Jail 


The following report of a visit to New Hampshire’s Merrimack County Jail 
was written before Hugo De Gregory was released in $1,500 bail on July 19 
pending his appeal. He had been sentenced to a year for contempt. The State 
Supreme Court decision ordering his release has no bearing on the case of Dr. 
Willard Uphaus, who has already served more than seven months of a one-year 
sentence. De Gregory had no comment for reporters beyond saying that con- 


ditions in the jail are ‘‘deplorable.” 


By William A. Price 
Special to the (Guardian 

BOSCAWEN, N.H. 

RIVING NORTH from Concord, a 

vacationing motorist skirts the crest 

of a gentle rise uphill from the Merrimack 

River. The farm country gives way sud- 

denly to sweeping lawns on both sides 

of the two-lane highway. Beyond each 

lawn stands a red brick building of turn- 

of-the-century vintage. Sugar maples 

and tall elms shade the lawns. At each 

side of the road are small carefully kept 

gardens. bright with white and pink 
petunias. 

To the right downhill is a ‘ong rec- 
tangular structure, partly covered with 
ivy, with two rows of barred windows. 
There are two cupolas atop a high-peak- 
ed roof. This is the Merrimack County 
jail, Boscawen, N.H., (pop. 1,663). 

There is no wall, nor even a fence, 
around this building. But inside, under 
conditions hardly distinguishable from 
solitary confinement, are two First 
Amendment defendants: Dr. Willard Up- 





haus, who has been there since Dec. 14, 
1959, and Hugo De Gregory, who was im- 
prisoned June 28, the fifth American to 
be jailed in recent months for resisting 
state or Congressional legislative com- 
mittee witch-hunts. 


FOCAL POINT: With the recent release 
of Lloyd Barenblatt, Dr. Chandler Davis 
and Paul Rosenkrantz from Federal pri- 
son, this small New Hampshire county 
jail now becomes a focal point of con- 
cern for civil libertarians. 

The building housing the jail also con- 
tains the County House of Correction. 
Prisoners held here have the usual min- 
imum privileges, outdoor recreation, a 
common recreation and dining room, and 
regular assigned duties at the hospital 
oxon the county farm whose neat white- 
painted barns and outbuildings extend 
down the road from the jail. 


A DIFFERENCE: But Dr. Uphaus and 
De Gregory live a different life. In the 
jail section of the same building, both oc- 
cupy six-by-nine-foot cells, have access 
between 9 a.m. and 5:30 p.m. only to a 
narrow catwalk about 50 feet long in 
front of six identical cells. A deep well 
separates the catwalks from the outside 
wall of the building where there are 
heavy louvered prison windows through 
which they can dimly glimpse the out- 
side world. 

Their cell doors are locked each after- 
noon by a clanking chain which controls 
all the doors on the cell block. They and 
other prisoners must eat alone—or at 
best with another prisoner on the same 
cell block on a common shelf along the 
catwalk. Visiting privileges, once fairly 
liberal, are now restricted to an hour a 


week for each prisoner, during 
time he can see four friends. 

Prisoners here, most of them held only 
for a short time pending trial, are not 
permitted out of doors, nor the use of 
any indoor recreational facilities. 

Dr. Uphaus has one break in his rou- 
tine, a weekly trip across the highway to 
receive medical treatment for an old back 
ailment. Only at these times, Dr. Uphaus 
says, does he realize how stale and musty 
the prison air is inside. 

VISITING DAY: These are the condi- 
tions along the highway beyond the 
petunias and the lawns and the ivy in 
the State of New Hampshire which has 
an article guaranteeing the right of con- 
science in its Constitution—and even one 
guaranteeing the right of revolution— 
and whose motto is “Live Free or Die.” 

This writer accompanied Mrs. Ola Up- 
haus to visit her husband recently and 
then also visited De Gregory. We talked 
to Willard—as so many others now also 
know him—behind upright bars and two 
thicknesses of quarter-inch wire mesh. 
Mrs. Uphaus, who this summer bears the 
responsibility for the World Fellowship 
Camp, 70 miles north at Conway, N.H., 
brought her husband two arm-loads of 
fresh vegetables and nuts, fruit and 
candy. 

Willard sat behind the steel curtain 
in his prison blue denim dungarees. He 
looked well and his eyes have lost none 
of their sparkle. 

Each had a list of priority things to 
talk about, including details about the 
camp, arrangements for speakers, news 
from their lawyers about a new Supreme 
Court appeal, hopeful plans for travel 
after Willard’s release. They had a lot 
to crowd into a short half hour. 


PRECISE TIMING: Then we heard the 
clatter of a gas-driven lawn mower out- 
side the visiting room window. The noise 
made conversation virtually impossible. 
Willard’s jaw tightened; the same thing 
had occurred previously precisely timed 
to the weekly visiting hours. But Ola lean- 
ed forward with her nose against the 
wire mesh and made a joke of the epi- 
sode. 

Willard is still moved by the volume 
of sympathetic mail he receives and the 
growing protest, especially among relig- 
ious groups, against his imprisonment. 
He has received letters from every state, 
he says, and now arranges them alpha- 
betically by states and wedges them be- 
tween his cell bars. One side of his cell 
looks like a Post. Oiffice, he said. 

Visitors see the prisoners in pairs and 
I joined a young Massachusetts minister 
to visit De Gregory. This was De Gieg- 
ory’s ninth day and he told us that dur- 
ing this time he had seen another hu- 
man being for an average of five min- 


which 


-utes each day when a guard brought 


him his meals. 


LAW IN DISREPUTE: Later in the week 
Prof. Alexander Laing of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, one of the originators of the “Great 





| Church group acts for Uphaus 


HE NEW HAMPSHIRE Council of Churches is seeking the immediate release of 

Dr. Willard Uphaus. The Council’s executive committee has petitioned New Hamp- 
shire authorities to grant clemency “at the earliest possible date,” citing the prison- 
er’s age (69) and character, and the fact that he has already served longer than oth- 
ers who have been imprisoned elsewhere under similar circumstances. 

Dr. Uphaus on July 14 completed seven months of a one-year sentence. Power 
to release him resides in the committing judge, George R. Grant Jr., of the Superior 


Court of Merrimack County. 


Action by the New Hampshire Council is the second expression of concern by an 
important New Hampshire religious body. The Methodists there, at their annual 
conference in May, dealt with the problem raised by Dr. Uphaus’ refusal and its con- 
sequences and suggested that the consequences under the circumstances “should be 


moderated by charity.” 


Issues” course there, author and lay ex- 
pert on New Hampshire law, spoke at 
the World Fellowship camp on “The Law 
in Disrepute, Who’s Responsible?” Laing 
himself had once been invited to an in- 
formal conference by New Hampshire’s 
Attorney General Louis C. Wyman, who 
is the state’s one-man legislative inves- 
tigating committee, and offered protec- 
tion if he answered questions about the 
college and some of its faculty members. 

Prof. Laing pointed out that Wyman 
had probably initiated New Hampshire’s 
Subversive Control Act of 1951 which 
empowered him to act singlehandedly as 
a legislative committee. After perform- 
ing the legislative function of investigat- 
ing he could then as Attorney General 
prosecute an unfriendly witness and fi- 
nally, upon his own motion, could get 
a court order to hold uncooperative wit- 
nesses such as Dr. Uphaus and De Greg- 
ory in jail. 

“Attorney General Wyman is—-and I 
choose my adjective carefully—an evil 
power in this state,” Laing said. 


JAIL KEEPER TOO? A little checking 
indicates that Wyman, besides being leg- 
islator, prosecutor, judge and jury, prob- 
ably also performs the functions of jailer 
and is therefore also responsible for the 
intolerable conditions under which Dr. 
Uphaus and De Gregory are held. 

We talked to James Ireloar of Laconia, 
superintendent of the Boscawen jail. Tre- 
loar admitted that conditions at the jail 
“were a little more rugged” than in oth- 
er prisons. 

Treloar was asked why De Gregory and 
Dr. Uphaus were kept as far apart as 
possible on opposite sides of the jail. He 





DR. WILLARD UPHAUS 
Conditions are deplorable 


said he was guided by regulations and 
that these two prisoners were separated 
“for the protection of the jail.” 


NO PROBLEM: Treloar said both Dr. 
Uphaus and De Gregory were “very nice 
people” and “no proolem whatsoever.” 

“If I turned both De Gregory and Up- 
haus outdoors at night,” he said, “I’d 
have no concern about their being there 
in the morning.” 

But, Treloar said, ne was guided by 
prison standards set by the New Hamp- 
shire legislature. Asked who enforces 
prison codes and who determines policy 
within the law, he answered: “Attorney 
General Wyman.” 

Treloar confirmed that Dr. Uphaus 
and De Gregory were held under the 
same conditions as “maximum security” 
prisoners. 





TWO KIDNAPINGS COMPARED 





U. S$. criticized for double standard 
in cases of Sobell and Eichmann 


OMPARISONS of the Eichmann kid- 

naping with the FBI-engineered kid- 
naping of Morton Sobell from Mexico in 
1950 have appeared in the letters-to-the- 
editor columns of the New York Times 
and Post in recent weeks. The Post print- 
ed a letter from Helen Sobell, Morton’s 
wife; the Times letter was signed by 


Marshall MacDuffie, former chief coun- 
sel to the Senate Committee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, and Herbert Monte Levy, 






MORTON SOBELL 
No reparations for him 
former staff counsel 
Civil Liberties Union. 

Mrs. Sobell’s letter stated in part: 

“In the Sobell case, the prosecution— 
after itself arranging the kidnaping— 
fraudulently used perjured testimony to 
prejudice the trial ny introducing evi- 
dence saying the Mexican government 
had deported Morton Sobell. The prose- 
cution not only failed to notify the de- 


of the American 


fendant that charges had been filed 
against him but also deprived him of the 
opportunity to return voluntarily to face 


charges, of which tne was totally un- 
“ware.” 
Noting elsewhere in her letter that 


“the Israeli government has no need to 
use the kidnaping itself to establish its 
case,”’ Mrs. Sobell wrote that neverthe- 
less it would “undouotedly be raised as 
a major point in his legal defense.” 


“No violation of sovereignty of any 
country can be condonea,” she stated. 


OTHER ACTIONS: The MacDuffie-Levy 
letter to the Times said that the US., in 
siding with Argentina in the UN debate 
on the Eichmann kidnaping, “is now 
demanding of Israel a higher nobility 
than the U.S. Supreme Court’s interpre- 
tation of our Constitution requires .. .” 
Citing the government s argument oppos- 
ing Sobell’s demands for a reversal of his 
conviction based on the kidnaping epi- 
sode, the two lawyers conclude: 


“Now we have the US. saying that it 
may participate in the kidnaping 
abroad of a Communist spy for trial here, 
but that Israel cannot seize—without 
adequate reparations—-one of the great- 
est mass murderers in history.” 


Other recent developments on the So- 
bell case: 


@ The Conference of American Rab- 
bis, a reform group meeting in Detroit in 
June, passed a resolution asking a Presi- 
dential review of the Sobell case. 


@ Ohio’s largest union local, No. 867, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators & 
Paperhangers, has urged the President to 
“review again the facts in the Sobell case 
and take necessary action to secure ulti- 
mate justice.” 


e A similar resolution was passed in 
June by the 100,000-strong Minneapolis 
Central Labor Union Cuuncil, 
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At the Republican convention 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Presidential nomination open for a free 
vote at the convention is the eminent 
likelihood that the choice would fall upon 
Sen. Goldwater ....’ 
‘DRAFT ROCKEFELLER’: 
taken as a serious threat to Nixon’s nom- 
ination, “Draft Rockefeller” forces are 
very active. A “Rockefeller Center” has 
been set up at the Chicago Blackstone 
Theater. A special vress room is func- 
tioning at the convention headquarters. 
The Governor has held endless press 
conferences, appeared before the plat- 
form committee, made numerous TV ap- 
pearances and sponsored a dance to 
which 3,000 people including all conven- 
tion delegates were invited. 

Most troubling to party professionals, 
the National Draft Rockefeller Commit- 
tee released the detailed results of a pub- 
lic opinion survey in five key states which 
“shows conclusively that Vice President 
Nixon cannot win the Presidential elec- 
tion.’ The poll, conducted in New York, 














Although not 








(Del.) Suburban News 

“Seventy seseet of the country’s fam- 

ilies have two incomes today—what’s so 
strange about my wife working?” 





Wilmington 


Pennsylvania, California, Illinois and 
Texas just after the Democratic conven- 
tion, showed Sen. Kennedy favored 2 to 1 
over Nixon. 

Gov. Rockefeller appeared as a “lib- 
eral” Republican to most delegates be- 
cause of his advocacy of social security 
medical care aid to the aged as in the 
Forand Bill, his demand for a strong civil 
rights stand, and his emphasis on 
Federal government responsibility and 
spending for education, housing and 
maintenance of economic growth. Rocke- 
feller criticized the Eisenhower-Nixon 
conduct of foreign affairs and called, as 
Sen. Kennedy does, for spending $3 bil- 
lion more on arms. 


NIXON STRATEGY: Although Gov. 
Rockefeller has adamantly turned down 
the Vice Presidential candidacy, the main 
strategy of Nixon and other party lead- 
ers has been to line up a Nixon- Rocke- 
feller ticket. This has led to great con- 
straint in meeting Rockefeller’s attacks 
and a real effort to adjust the platform 
to attract the New York Governor. The 


formidable by the Republicans who be- 
lieve they need the liberal tinge that 
Rockefeller would give their ticket. And 
it is recognized that the election may 
turn on the 45 electoral votes of New 
York and this gives Rockefeller great 
power and attractiveness. 

The Republican Platform Committee 
hearings were cursory except for the di- 
vision on the civil rights plank. For two 
days, July 20 and 21, eight subcommittees 
of the 103-member committee held 
simultaneous public hearings. As at the 
Los Angeles sessions, representatives of 
major organizations came to make their 
special pitch to the Republicans. 

Roy Wilkins, chairman of the Leader- 
ship Conference on Civil Rights and exec. 
secy. of the Natl. Assn. for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, challenged the 
Republicans to match the Democrats’ 
strong civil rights plank. He said: “A 
sturdy yardstick has been handed across 
from Los Angeles. Surely ... the Repub- 
lican Party will not miss this opportunity 
to make plain its commitments.” 


CIVIL RIGHTS RALLY: The NAACP 
held a “Pre-Republican Convention Civil 
Rights Rally” Sunday afternoon. Vice 
President Nixon was represented by 
Pennsylvania Sen. Hugh Scott. Other 
speakers were Rev. Martin Luther King, 
President of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, AFL-CIO vice president, and Clar- 
ence Mitchell, director of the NAACP 
Washington Bureau. 

The rally was attended by 2,500 peo- 
ple inside and 3,000 outside the Liberty 
Baptist Church. Gov. Rockefeller led the 
roster of speakers. He said that he and 
Vice President Nixon were in full accord 
on civil rights, and then outlined prcpos- 
als for guaranteeing Negroes the right to 
vote, “aggressive action to end discrim- 
ination in schools,” equal job opportuni- 
ties, National Labor Relations Board ac- 
tion against unions that discriminate in 
membership, “freedom to live where his 
heart desires and his means permit,” and 
equal opportunity of public employment 
and access to public facilities. 

Rockefeller challenged the Democrats, 
with their control of Congress, to put 
their civil rights plank into effect when 
Congress reconvenes next month. He 
added his support to a suggestion of Roy 
Wilkins by saying that “by cooperation 
of the right-minded members of both 
the Republican and Democratic partics 
we can get civil rights action from Con- 
gress.” 


KENNEDY RECORD HIT: Clarence Mit- 
chell charged that the “heartless cyn- 
ical attitude’ of lawmakers outside the 
South, especially in the Middle West, was 
responsible for many civil rights defeats 
in Congress. He warned that Negroes had 
as much trouble in the Senate on civil 
rights matters with the Republican lead- 
er Everett M. Dirksen (Ill.) as they did 
with Democratic leader Lyndon Johnson 
of Texas. 

Sen. Scott blasted Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee Sen. John Kennedy for 
having a bad record on civil rights legis- 
lation. He charged that “months ago 
Kennedy made an alliance with Sen. 
Johnson” to weaken the Civil Rights Act 
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Richard Nixon strikes a 


ocratic civil rights plank” contains many 
items Kennedy and Johnson have voted 
against and that he will consequently, 
ask them if they will change their votes 
accordingly when the Senate reconvenes 
on August 8. 


THE CHALLENGE: Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(N.Y.) told the NAACP raliy: “Our party 
cannot accept the advice of those who 
would have us bid for Southern votes 
through lukewarm support of specific 
Federal civil rights legislation. Civil 
rights legislation must be bi-partisan to 
pass, but it can only get the needed votes 
if backed by the support of a substan- 
tial majority of Republicans in Congress. 
An explicit and full platform declaration 
is a necessary basis for this result.” 

Sen. Kenneth Keating (N.Y.) challeng- 
ed the Democrats: “I intend when Con- 
gress comes back into special session in 
August to test the Democratic platform 
in the Democratic Congress by inserting 
a ‘be it enacted clause’ in front of their 
pledges = 

“The March on the Conventions Move- 
ment for Freedom Now,” led by A. Philip 
Randolph and Martin Luther King, pre- 
pared to repeat its Los Angeles action by 





A MAN PRACTICING TO BE PRESIDENT 
working pose on the eve of 


the convention 


Republican convention. A token picket 
line will be maintained around the clock 
until the convention adjourns. 


Unionists and Villagers join 


march to UN against the bomb 

EVEN UNION LEADERS have 

pledged their suvport to the peace 
parade organized by the New York Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy for Sat- 
urday, Aug. 6, to commemorate the 15th 
anniversary of the atom-bombing of 
Hiroshima. The unionists, including Mor- 
ris Iushewitz, secretary of the New York 
Central Trades and Labor Council (AFL- 
CIO) and Anthony Mazzochi president of 
Local 149 of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers, have been joined by religious, 
education and civic leaders and organi- 
zations. 


The parade will be joined by a contin- 
gent from Greenwich Village, which will 
march up Fifth Avenue on its way to the 
United Nations. The Villagers will be ac- 
companied by floats and folk-singers to 
dramatize the need for an adequate dis- 
armament policy. The Villagers will meet 
the main body of marchers in Bryant 








Kennedy-Johnson ticket is viewed as of 1960. Sen. Scott said the “strong Dem- organizing a mass picket line around the Park in Manhattan at 3:15 p.m. 
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CAMP KINDERLAND 
CAMP LAKELAND 


for your child 
for you 
Both on beautiful Sylvan Lake, New York 


IDEAL VACATION SPOT 











"HONEST. MABEL! 


I'M HAVING SUCH A WONDERFUL TIME at Camp Midvale! The 





Ell rin 
Lodge (ueri, 


Fast clay tennis courts, 


| haven't had 
the chance to explore the many miles of beautiful trails, because I’ve 
been so busy playing and relaxing. 


food is good and the swimming is wonderful | 
NEWS FOR LAKELAND! We will have a new beach and all athletic activities g g ent & ye 
at the waterfront. For your convenience, all sports have been moved down 
to the waterfront. With our bi-lingual program, we serve both the young 


and the old. social, folk and square Last Saturday night three internationally famous artists per- 
LAKELAND: KINDERLAND: dancing, entertainment, formed so brilliantly for us that even the children were quiet, and 
@ Top Notch Entertainment in Vid- @ Co-ed, 6-164% years painting, arts & crafts, 

Mm he @ All Sports: Swimming, Boating— all sports, golf and Really, | HATE TO LEAVE! They have a toster of some of the 
@ Dachinger Band Trips—Folk & National Dances fishing. biggest names in show business scheduled to perform during the 


e@ Arts and Crafts 
@ Appreciation of Jewish 


next few weeks. 

The rates are so low | won't have to ask the bank for another 
loan—but please, could you send me a few bucks so | can stay an- 
other week or so? You can bring the money when you come, or mail 
it to me at— 


@ Food “A Mechia” 
@ Roomy & Reasonable 
dations 
Skilled Staff under New Director—Doctors and Nurses 
Well-Balanced Diet 
CAMP KINDERLAND SEASON: July 3—Aug. 28 


- 1 Uni 8q., Ni York Cit 
Make "your peuseeatiens early! AL 5-6283 


Low Rates, and 
European Plan Available 
DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 


Accommo- culture 











For GBS bargains, 
SEE PAGE 12 


CAMP MIDVALE 


WANAQUE, NEW JERSEY TEMPLE 5-2160 
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DETROIT LEADER URGES MORE REPRESENTATION 





The goal: A Negro in Congress 
for every Negro majority district 


By Ramona Lowe 

HE FIRST NEGRO ever elected to 

Michigan’s State Senate is making a 
demand for Negro representation from 
every Congressional District with a Ne- 
gro majority. He is Charles Diggs Sr., 
former Democratic State Senator and 
father of Detroit’s first Negro Congress- 
man. Diggs has called for three Negro 
Congressmen from areas predominantly 
Negro in Detroit. New York, Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia should also have more Negroes 
in Congress, he thinks. | 

A similar move for New York City has 
already been started by the Leadership 
Conference called by Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell. This group is also demanding 
more representation on all levels. 

At present, although Negroes form the 
largest potential voting bloc in most of 
the North’s major cities, there are only 
four Negro Congressmen. (Diggs sets 14 
as the minimum goal for the country.) 
Gerrymandering, political maneuvering 
and bargaining are largely responsible, 





ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 
New lines must be drawn 


as well as frequently successful attempts 
to convince the Negro that any demand 
for self-representation is nationalistic, 
racist or just plain discriminating and 
therefore undemocratic. 


POWER STRUGGLES: Although the Ne- 
gro is never included on a “balanced’ 
slate—the group representation consider- 
ed essential for a successful ticket—the 
importance of the Negro vote is never 
underestimated. It often serves as the 
winning support for a candidate who 
speaks loudly for civil rights, and it fre- 
quently plays an important role in po- 
litical power struggles. The election of 
Manhattan Borough President Hulan 
Jack was the result of such a struggle. 


It is now possible, because of yopula- 
tion shifts, that the Manhattan Borough 
President’s job may remain a so-called 
“Negro” job. Negroes believe the court 
case against Jack is an attempt to dis- 
credit a Negro in the job so that it will 
revert to whites or in some way be whit- 
tled into a position less important. 


PRIME TARGETS: Sore spots with New 
York’s Negro voters are Brooklyn and 
the Bronx where there are overwhelming 
Negro majorities in some sections, yet no 
Negro representation. These areas will be 
prime targets in the political fights of 
the next decade. 

It was not possible to elect Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, New York’s lone Negro Rep- 
resentative, until a Congressional District 
was carved out for the specific purpose 
of electing a Negro. 

When a bill for a Negro district was 
first introduced in the New York State 
Legislature, Al Smith, then Governor, 
vetoed it as class legislation. It was 
brought to the floor again during Gov. 
Lehman’s administration and met the 
same fate. Not until the Republican ad- 
ministration of Dewey were new lines 
drawn for a Congressional District that 
included as many Negroes as possible. 


THE ONLY WAY: Negro voters are al- 


ways told they cannot be favored as a 
racial unit, yet it has been proven that 





Pious, Carolina Time 
On the march and no force can stop her 


this is the only way they can have any 
guarantee of representation. Diggs is ar- 
guing this point in Detroit where there 
are 620,000 Negroes. In the First Con- 
gressional District, represented by Thad- 
deus M. Machrowicz, Diggs announced 
his support for Russell Brown, a Negro 
Machrowicz immediately claimed that a 
man should be chosen for office on the 
basis of his qualifications, not his race 
creed, nationality or color. Diggs replied 
simply that the Negro people feel a 
Negro in Congress can do a better job 
on Negro rights. 

The outlook in other cities is not so 
hopeful. Los Angeles, with a Negro pop- 
ulation of 400,000, has been trying fu- 
tilely since 1948 to elect a Negro Con- 
gressman. Rep. James Roosevelt repre- 
sents a district largely Negro 

Newark, N.J., with a population one- 
third Negro, has elected a Negro Citys 
Councilman and two Negro State Assem- 
blymen, but the Congressional Districts 
are gerrymandered in such a way that 
it is almost impossible to get a Negro 
Congressman elected. Their only chance 
for Congressional representation will be 
through lobbying effectively in the state 
legislature for new district boundaries 

This same sort of pressure will have 
to be exercised in other large cities if the 
reapportionment due because of the 1960 
census is not going to scatter votes from 
the Negro ghettos into every other group’s 
corner. 





~The Congo crisis 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and the Intl. Red Cross were steadily 
sending trained personnel, and food and 
medicine were being airlifted by British, 
U.S., Soviet and Ethiopian planes. Never- 
theless, he added that he would need 
“much, much more” civilian and military 
aid from UN members. 


TWO VIEWS: In a restrained and even 
conciliatory address, Congo’s delegate 
Thomas Kanza said there had been at- 
rocities on both sides and urged con- 
structive action to restore peace. He 
asked for withdrawal of Belgian troops 
and UN refusal to :ecognize the seces- 
sion and independence of Katanga. He 
solicited technical assistance from all na- 
tions and especially from Belgium be- 
cause of Belgian investments. 

Belgian. representative Pierre Wigny 
replied with a bitter denunciation of al- 
leged assault and rape of Belgian women 
by the Congolese when Belgians had 
spent 80 years in the Congo “in order to 
improve it, lead it to the level of a civil- 
ized nation” and then granted independ- 
ence “in a gesture of generosity.” He 
said that Belgian troops were in the 
Congo solely to protect the “honor” of its 
citizens. He ignored the issue of troop 
withdrawal. 


Kanza refused to oe drawn into an al- 
tercation, but noted in a brief rebuttal 
that atrocities committed on the Congo- 
lese—both recently and in the last 80 
years—were as deplorable as those com- 
mitted on the Belgians. He said the 
Congolese earned freedom through their 
own bloody struggle and not through 
Belgian “generosity,” and if their admin- 
istration was not very efficient, it was 


because Belgian rule had blocked their 
progress. 


TIME LIMIT OPPOSED: During the UN 
debate, Britain, France and Italy harped 
on the plight of Europeans in the Congo 
and, together with the U.S., opposed the 
Soviet and Polish proposal for with- 
drawal of Belgian troops in three days. 

Poland’s Bohdan Lewandowski said 
that Wigny’s attribution of Belgian troop 
intervention to a desire to protect the 
lives of Europeans would have been more 
appropriate at a segregationist meeting, 
since it was “unacceptable” to differen- 
tiate between human beings on the basis 
of racial origin or color. Soviet First Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister Vasily Kuznetsov 
urged the Council to call for immediate 
withdrawal of Belgian troops in the in- 
terest “of peace and security.” 

Tunisian delegate Mongi Slim said that 
“we deplore and sincerely regret” atro- 
cities. against Belgians, “but these facts 
have not been verified by an impartial 
body” and Belgium’s “honest” and “legit- 
imate” concern for its nationals “cannot 
justify the sending of Belgian troops to 
the Republic of Congo against the will of 
the government.” 


UNANIMOUS VOTE: Slim presented a 
Ceylonese-Tunisian resolution calling for 
(1) speedy withdrawal of Belgian troops; 
(2) maintenance of Congo’s territorial 
and political integrity; (3) greater as- 
sistance by UN specialized agencies, and 
(4) a progress report by Hammarskjold. 
The resolution was adopted unanimously 
on July 21. On July 24, Lumumba ar- 
rived in the U.S. in quest of technical as- 
sistance. He thanked the Security Coun- 
cil “for its resolutions.” 

At GUARDIAN press time, the Secur- 
ity Council was still debating a Soviet 
resolution asking the Council to condemn 





“provocative actions by the US. Air 
Force.” 

The Congo conflict was being used by 
white supremacist governments of col- 
onies still remaining in Africa to deny 
freedom to the Africans. They argued 
that the Congolese’s failure to learn to 
govern themselves even under “paternal- 
istic’ Belgian rule demonstrated the Af- 
ricans’ inability to rule themselves and 
behave like civilized reople. The South- 
ern Rhodesian government has already 
used this excuse to arrest three top Af- 
rican leaders, precipitating police con- 
flict with 20,000 African demonstrators 
and 100,000 African workers on strike. 

Africans considered the argument 
spurious. They noted that Belgian rule 
had been ruthless, bloody and stifling, 
and punctuated by rebellions, behind a 
sleekly executed propaganda of “pater- 
nalism.” Homer Bigart reported (New 
York Times, June 26) that the “Belgians 
tried to insulate the Congolese from the 


NECRO UNIONIST 


Coleman A. Young 
runs for Detroit 
Common Council 


Special to the Guardian 





DETROIT 
OLEMAN A. YOUNG, Negro trade 
union leader and an organizer of 
the Progressive Party in 1948, has declar- 
ed his candidacy for the Detroit Com- 
mon Council. The election is Aug. 2 
A former secretary of the Detroit CIO 
Council, Young has the backing of lead- 
ers of the big Ford Local 600 of the Unit- 
ed Auto Workers. Of 42 candidates for 
the council, he is the only one whose pro- 
gram contains planks dealing with peace 
and full employment, the exposure cf po- 
lice brutality, adequate taxation of the 
rich, and an end to widespread discrim- 
ination against Negro and working class 
children by the Detroit Board of Educa- 
tion. 


COMMITTEES URGED: A _ prominent 
Detroit clergyman, Rev. Charles A. Hill 
has endorsed Young’s candidacy. Rev 
Hill said: “You have in the candidacs 





Coleman Young a man who will speak 
out on issues like what a peacetime pro- 
gram could do to bring jobs to our cit 


that has 150,000 jobless. He will lay bare 
the lawlessness of the Detroit police de- 
partment whose brutality toward Negro 


and labor is notorious. He will oppo 
payroll taxes and advocate taxes based o 
abiilty to pay, which is just taxatior 
urge that Committees for Coleman Yo.ing 
be set up in order that a great grass roots 
vote can be gotten out for him.” 





winds of change by refusing them ext 
permits” and that “after 84 years of tute- 
lage . . Only 16 Congolese are Univer- 
sity graduates {and] the Congo has not 
even one Negro doctor, or lawyer or en- 
gineer.” 


NO RETURN: It was not surprising that 
the Lumumba-Kasavubu government of 
the Congo, which came to power as a 
result of last year’s violent uprisings, 
found itself in difficulties at its incep- 
tion. But they had the good sense to ask 
immediately for personnel assistance 
from such UN agencies as the World 
Health Organization and from African 
states that had become independent earl- 
ier. 

The contrasting behavior of the Bel- 
gian troops and African members of the 
UN forces in the Congo indicated the 
futility of trying to stem the tide of 
freedom in Africa. The Associated Press 
(July 19) quoted a Belgian soldier as 
saying: “The UN forces are a joke. They 
are also black.” But a Moroccan captain 
said: “You cannot stop the course of his- 
tory.” And a Moroccan lieutenant add- 
ed: “Some colonial powers are incredible. 
Why can’t they leave their colonies 
gracefully like friends?” 





Portugal clamps down in Africa 


| 
| 


Special to the Guardian 


LONDON 


HILE OTHER EUROPEAN POWERS recognize the African peoples’ right to 

self-determination, Portugal is intensifying repression in Angola, Mozambique 
and Portuguese Guinea. Arrests in Angola during June (according to the Goa League, 
Portuguese colonial freedom group) included 52 Benguela Railway employes, the 
Luanda physician-poet Agostinho Neto, and the Rev. Joachim Pinto de Andrade 
chancellor of Luanda archdiocese and the only African doctor of theology in the 
country, who was taken under escort to Lisbon. 

“Native quarters” are closely guarded by police armed with machine guns, the 
Goa League reports, and all radios suspected of being tuned to Brazzaville or Leo- 
poldville are systematically destroyed. Constant raids and arbitrary arrests by the 
political police have created “a veritable reign of terror.’ Heavy troop reinforce- 
ments are still arriving from Portugal, and the London Times reports the imminent 
arrival of 20,000 more. The trial of 56 Angolese for acts against “the external secur- 
ity of the state and the unity of the Portuguese nation” continues behind closed 


doors before a military tribunal. 
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An investigation of ‘freedom’ 


OLITICIANS keep the word 
“freedom” always on dis- 
play. Business men mention it 
in connection with money-mak- 
ing. Religious enthusiasts favor 
it for themselves, but are shy of 
providing it for their opponents. 
Intellectuals talk it, eat it, drink 
it, bathe in :t. Since John Stu- 
art Mill’s essay On Liberty was 
published 101 years ago, free- 
dom has been a chief theme for 
authors and publishers. Here 
are some current outcroppings: 
Prefaces to Liberty,” edited by 
Bernard Wishy, collects between 





over-valued 


Mill’s 
essay On Fre:4om, together with 


new covers 


letters, 
dealing 


excerpts from Mill's 
speeches and _ articles 
with civil liberties. 

The Limits of Freedom** con- 
tains the substance of three lec- 
tures which David Fellman de- 
livered at Puget Sound College: 
Religious Frecdom in America; 
The Right to Communicate, and 
The Right to Talk Politics. Like 
all such officially sponsored lec- 
tures, they presuppose “the pri- 
macy of civil liberties in the con- 
stellation of human _ interests.” 
More ardently, and with less dis- 
crimination than John Stuart 
Mill. David Fellman_ presents 
‘““an exposition and defense of 
the basic freedoms without 
which life form us would not be 
worth living.’ 

Herbert J. Muller, in Issues of 
Freedom,*** approaches the 
problems asscciated with free- 
dom not as an advocate but as 
an analyst. Muller considers 
freedom “in relation to culture 
as a whole, not merely to the 
state.” “My main concern,” he 
writes, “has been the basic, not 
the immediate, issues of free- 
dom, and my main purpose an 
objective analysis, not a pre- 
scription or a call to arms.” Such 
a scientific approach, the au- 
thor believes, has been made 
possible by “the vast deal of re- 





IN MEMORIAM 


Brian Woolley 


FLAVELLE 


Pilot 
Killed in action, 
August Ist, 1943 
in air raid on Ploesti 
oil fieids, Rumania 


Wm. L. Flavelle 
Father 











In Cherished Memory 
of Our Beloved 


ISAAC STAMLER 


Who departed from us 
a year ago 


THE FAMILY 





search in history, sociology and 


anthropology undertaken and 
published «du.ing the present 
century.” 

URING :ny many years of 


study in this field, Muller’s 
approach is the most scientific 
and practical that I have seen. 
After paying his respects to the 
many meanings attached to 
“freedom,” Prof. Muller offers 
his own definition: “Freedom 
in this work will mean ‘the con- 
dition of being able to choose 
and to carry out purposes.’ This 
definition .as three immediate 
implications: (1) the primary 
dictionary meaning—the ab- 
sence of external constraints; 
‘2) practicayle purposes, or an 
actual ability with available 
means; and (3) a power of con- 
scious choice, between signifi- 
cant, Known alternatives ...A 
man is free in so far as he can 
do something or choose not to 
do it, can make up his own 
mind, can say yes or no to any 
given question or command... 
He is not free in so far as he is 
prohibited from following his 
inclinations or is obliged to do 
something against his own vol- 
a All these statements 
must, of course, be qualified. 
Man is always constrained by 
physical necessities, subject to 
natural law, and as he lives with 
his fellows he must always sub- 
mit to further social con- 
straints.” 


ULLER recognizes the dif- 

ficulty of making a dic- 
tionary definition that will cover 
the complex situations arising 
out of “the tangle of variable, 
immeasurable factors that make 
it impossible to specify with pre- 
cision the kinds and degrees of 
freedom.” Consequently, “the 
different kinds of freedom de- 
sired by different men and the 
need of accommodating and ad- 
justing these different desires” 
make freedom not a_ specific 
reality, but an evolving concept. 
Men who claim the right to free- 
dom “‘become more deeply in- 
debted to many other men, liv- 
ing and dead The very 
growth of freedom forces the 
question of what is right and 
good ... No student of freedom 
can ignore these questions. ... 





LOS ANGELES 





Unitarian Public Forum 


MARTIN HALL 


Who has just returned from 
Cuba, reports on 


“CASTRO'S CUBA 


AS | SAW IT" 
Friday, August 12 
8 P.M. Adm. $1 

Questions 
First Unitarian 
2936 W. 9th St. 


Church 
L.A. 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 











PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 


6225 Wilshire Blvd. 


Wilshire Medica) Arts Bldg. 
Street Floor 
LOS ANG WEbster 5-1107 





ELES 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 











He is obliged to consider its re- 
lation to such social needs as 
order and security.” 

“For a histcrian,” Prof. Mul- 
ler concludes, ‘the most impor- 
tant freedom is circumstantial. 
It forces attenticn to the whole 
culture by which the self is 
molded, and thought about free- 
dom is conditioned.” 

Summariziig. the author sug- 
gests that “the noble ideal of 
freedom involves the possible ig- 
noble idea cf doing as one 
pleases, the :vresponsible idea of 
doing things just for fun. As the 
old ex-slave said, he liked free- 
dom because ‘there’s a kind of 
looseness about it.’” 


ROF. MULLER’S epilogue 

assumes that the present 
prospects of freedom are uncer- 
tain because mankind now has 
the power necessary “to end the 
history of »ur civilization.” The 
most obvious reason for uncer- 
tainty “arises from the revolu- 
tionary forces of science and 
technology, which have at once 
given us an unprecedented pow- 
er and drastically limited our 
freedom of choice in futures. We 
are bound to -the conditions of 
an industrial order.” 


Dba 


Muller continues: ‘“Immedi- 
ately, the most dynamic political 
force in the world today is, of 
course, Cominunism. .. . Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, has be- 
come a world symbol of conserv- 
atism. While conserving rather 
half-heartedly the ideals of 
democracy, it has been more de- 
voted to business as usual, and 


to high standards of aimless or 
irresponsible living. . . . In the 
nation’s capitol, an earnest re- 
cital of moral platitudes still 
passes for an effort at serious 
thought.” In our Western tradi- 
tion “men refused to attribute 
their discontents to ‘defective 
human nature.’ Instead they 
traced them to a defective social 
order and they then set about 
to make over that order.” 

From such a brave beginning 
—objective, cicar, logical, scien- 
tific—the auchor at the end of 
his epilogue descends to senti- 
mental clap-trap. “The apparent 
restiveness 1n the Communist 
world also suggests the most ob- 
vious source «f hope—the whole 
Western tradition of freedom 
and individualism. If we 


have any hope for a free society, 
we are obliged tc assume its log- 
ical and moral responsibilities. 
. .. Democracy grew up in this 
audacious heresy, and could not 
have grown without it.” 

: —Scott Nearing 


*PREFACES TO LIBERTY: 

Selected Writings of John 
Stuart Mill, edited by Ber- 
nard Wishy. Beacon Press. 
Boston. 367 pp. $3.95. 
“THE LIMITS OF FREE- 
DOM, by David Fellman. 
Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 144 
pp. $2.75. 
*ISSUES OF FREEDOM, by 
Herbert J. Muller. Harper 
& Bros., New York. 170 pp. 
$3.50. 





LIPPINCOTT’S PRIZE NOVEL 





A trick of happy endings 


OMEWHERE in Marjorie 
Fischer—this year’s Lippin- 
cott prize winner—lurks the shy 
belief that all’s well that ends 
well. This conviction, rare in 
present-day novelists, must over- 
con.e the suspicion of many 
readers that nothing can turn 
out quite so well as it does in her 
novel, Mrs. Sherman’s Summer.* 
Mrs. Sherman is a strong-will- 
ed German Jewish lady of 71, 
mother of one disagreeable son, 
Joe, who is a member of the 
Stock Exchange, and of eight 
other male and female children 
nore or less directly dependent 
upon him for either employment, 
loans, or pleasure. Most of these, 
and a few grandchildren, are in 
summer residence at her Long 
Island home; two are shown en- 
joying life in Europe. 


NE NEED NOT, in fact 

should not, be a moralist to 
describe the central relationship 
—that of his brothers and sisters 
to broker Joe—as parasitic. It is 
so in the one way that counts 
in such situations: in the matter 
of money. To sweeten this un- 
pleasant truth requires all Mrs. 
Fischer’s resources of optimism 
and the considerable charm of 
the family. We should at least 


be sorry for those of them who 
are not attractive. 

Lastly, a moral victory must 
be gained over the boor, Joe. 
That task is left to the old lady, 
who also manages to keep her 
favorite son in a job he hates 
by encouraging him in his hobby 
of restoring Persian miniatures. 
One may even hope that her 
prettiest daughter will break 
down the hateful bars of the lo- 
cal Hunt Club by marvying the 
mildly anti-Semitic stuffed shirt 
who had taken her there for tea. 


HESE happy endings are a 
neat trick if you can swallow 
them. They are achieved by car- 
rying no scene to its inherent cli- 
max and no implication to its 
conclusion. At times Mrs. Fisch- 
er’s “drawing” reminds one of 
Katherine Mansfield, though her 
line is too thin. But to say, as 
does Clifton Fadiman in the 
Book of the Month Club News, 
that she recalls Jane Austin is 
only to point up the gap between 
the art of the novel and that of 

the vignette. 
—C.H. 


*MRS. SHERMAN’S SUMMER, 
by Marjorie Fischer. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 
and New York. 254 pp. $3.95. 





LOS ANGELES 





HOURS: Evenings and 
Holidays By Appointment 


Dr. Edward Lamar, Optometrist 


Announces the changing of his part-time practice 
to his new address 


459 No. Forest Avenue, Los Angeles 33 


Specialist in Contact Lenses & Hearing Aids 
TEL: ANgelus 2-1712 If No Answer: AN 1-3002 


Boyle Heights on 
the Eastside 








INSURANCE 


for honest, 
competent counsel 
on ALL your needs 
consult 


BEN KARR 


ALBERT C. BRICKER 
& ASSOCIATES 
Complete Insurance Service 
760 S. Park View St., L. A. 57 


DUnkirk 2-7331 








INSURANCE BY 


THE BOROUGHS 


and Associates 


Rube & 
Madeleine 
BOROUGH 


Julius & 

Florence 

KOGAN 

5921 W. Olympic Bivd., L.A. 36 
WeEbster 8-9111 





————— CHICAGOANS 

FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS - LIFE - AUTO - 
FIRE - HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 














IN CHICAGO. 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street, Chicago 
HArrison 17-5496 








NEW YORK 

POR TO 

FRANK GIARAMITA 
& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING @ RELIABLE 
* EFFICIENT @ STORAGE 
13 E. 7th St. 
near 3rd Av GR 7-2457 


JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 


auto, fire, burglary, life annuities, 
accident, hospitalizatiou, compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 5-3826 
799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 3. (lith 8t.) 











CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 


(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
PHONE: DI 9-2956 
It’s Trade-In-Week. Terrific 
allowances given for old 
cameras toward new purchases. 





RESORTS 





HOTEL CAPITOL 
Livingston Manor, N.Y. 


The Best Location 
For Your Vacation 


Modern hotel, all conveniences, boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing, sports, lake on 
premises. Folk and ballroom dancing, 
entertainment. Best food served. 


Livingston Manor 194 
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CALENDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS 


10TH ANNUAL WORKER PICNIC AND 
REUNION. All aay Sun., Aug. 14. Spring 
Lake Indian Mounds, on the Mississippi. 














Auspices: Minnesota-Dakota Freedom of 
the Press Comittee. 
ALTADENA 
NATIONAL GUARDIAN PARTY 

Sunday August 7 
6 p.m. Swimming 
7 p.m. Spaghetti Supper 

(Donation 75c) 
8 pm. JACK FOX 


speaking on 
USSR DURING THE CRUCIAL DAYS 
OF THE SUMMIT CONFERENCE and 
WHAT OF ANTI-SEMITISM IN THE 
USSR. (Mr. Fox speaks Russian and 
Esperanto. He will recount his con- 
versations with the people.) 
2189 N. Altadena Dr., Altadena 


NEW YORK 


KOPPERSMITH YOR CONGRESS OR- 
GANIZATION, (Stuyvesant Town, Lower 
East Side, Greenwich Village), 8:30 p.m., 
—-, July 28, 141 E. 3rd St., Apt. 











An Extraordinary Documentary Feature 
in Color: 

“IN THE LAND OF THE SOVIETS” 
Part 1: A travelogue of the USSR. 
Part 2: A song-dance and ballet festival 
Extra: “May Day Celebration” 
Plus: “Israel Today” 

Wed., Thurs., Fri., Aug. 3, 4, 5 
American Theater CA 8-6875 
238 E. 3rd St., Bet. B& C 
Admission 7c 





PENTHOUSE “TRADING FUST” PARTY 
Come imBibe, Buy and Barter at our 
Midnite auction. Plenty of refreshments, 
music and laughs. All for a good cause 
—TO FREE MORTON SOBELL. 9 a.m., 
Sat., July 30, Penthouse Rubinstein, 59 
W. 7st St. Admission $1 without auc- 
tion item, 75c with. 





NEW YORK 


“ARTISTIC AND ENTERTAINING!” 


“GO TO [IT NOW!” 


THE PENNY Sun 
OPERA 


BRECHT - WEILL 


With LOTTE LENYA 
AIR CONDITIONED 


ddth ST. PLAYHOUSE 


Between 6th & 7th Aves. JU. 6-4590 
at: 12:30, 2:25, 4:25, 6:25, 8:30, 10:30 











Men's 
Clothes | 


Were sold at | 
$50 to $75 
We offer 
them now 
for only 


| $10 
| to 
: $15 


@ Also very fine suits and 
pants for boys in all sizes 


@ Great bargains at 1/3 of 
the price | 


HARRY’S 
Clothes Shop 


the corner store 
104 Third Ave., cor. 

New York City 

Open till 7 p.m. 


This excellent Men’s Clothing 
has slight imperfections that 








13 St. 


CLASSIFIED 








are hardly noticeable. | 


GENERAL 


ATTENTION 

West Coast, progressive and prospective 
writers and poets: Writers Conferences 
are now held which in most part re- 
sult in highly skilled rendition of lit- 
erature and poetry that conforms to 
the needs of the decadent classes of our 
country, lacking the essential of truth 
and sincerity and the higher form of 
art that arises from the struggles and 
aspirations of our people. 
Are you interested in creating some- 
thing better? 
Would you be interested in a progres- 
sive Writers Conference? If so will you 
write me? 

W. A. Harju 

3107 Greer Road 

Palo Alto, Calif. 








PERSONAL 


There is only one 

HILLBERG FARM 

in the Catskills 
Its variations are highly appreciated by 
people with critical taste. It is up to 
you to find out why. Tel. Kerhonkson 
8008 W, Kerhonkson, N.Y. 


SUMMER RENTALS 


Available in small colony nr. Liberty 
ONE or TWO-ROOM UNITS. Free gas, 
electricity, city water. Swimming on 
premises, nr. shopping. Good transpor- 
tation. Movies, summer shows nearby. 
Write to Lakehill House, P.O. Box 176, 
Parksville, N.Y., or call Liberty 1247M. 


CAMP LAFOND provides pleasant, r- 
ing vacation at relaxing prices. $40 
week, $35 second week. Children ander 
12 at 2/3 rates. Write: R. T. Lafond, 
L’Annonciation, County Labelle, Quebec, 
Canada. 




















NEW YORK 


CLASSIFIED 





ATTENTION F.G.: What happened to 
our “Shangri-la’’ idea?—David Stry, 
Melbourne, Florida. 





SEATTLE 


Furnished home, near Seattle, for rent 
during August. Recreational areas near- 
by. Write: Box 111, National Guardian, 
197 E. 4th St., NYC 9. 


RESORTS 


PINECREST in Berkshires, W. Cornwall, 
Conn., phone ORleans 2-6678 (NYC, MO 
2-3003). A delightful vacation resort on 
the Housatonic River. Private sandy 
beach, swimming, fishing & boating, 
tennis, badminton, pingpong. Relax 
among Mt. greenery, great spacious 
lawns. Cabins w. priv. shower & field- 
stone fireplace, delicious food. Diana 
& Abe Berman, 














BRIEHL’S, Wallkill, N.Y. 2 hrs. from 
N.Y.C. via Thruway. Scenic country. In- 
formal atmosphere. Wholesome Food. 
Home-grown vegetables. Private trout- 
stocked lake. Free boating. Swimming. 
Social Hall. Indoor-outdoor games, Folder. 
Phone Wallkill, Twinbrook 5-2214. 





SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, 
N. Y Restful, beautiful surroundings. 
Home cooking. City improvements. TV, 
swimming on premises. Adults $40, chil- 
dren to 12, $25 week. Y. Schwartz. 
Phone: Jeffersonville 290 or NYC eve- 
nings OL 5-6971. 





GENERAL 


AN INNOCENT MAN HAS BEEN 
IMPRISONED 3642 DAYS! 
Your dollars will help free him. 
Write, phone Comm. for Morton Sobell, 
940 Broadway, N.Y¥.C. 10, AL 4-9983. 


JOB WANTED 


Man, matured, various backgrounds, de- 
sires position in Manhattan. Full time, 











permanent, interesting work. Write Box 
333, Natioal Guardian, 197 E. 4th St., 
N.Y. 9. 





ECONOMIC ANALYST/RESEARCH — 1% 
years as trade union economist. Studying 
evenings for Ph.D. Desires work with 
labor or progressive organization. Write: 
Box 87, National Guardian, 197 E. 4th 
St., NYC 9. 





COMPANION WANTED 


Woman who was unable to join Guardian 
Cuba Tour seeks woman traveling com- 
panion, who can pay own expenses, for 
private Cuba tour during week of Aug. 
8 to 14. Write: Box 500, National Guar- 
dian, 197 E. 4th St., NYC 9. 


ROOM FOR RENT 


Woman wanted for large, sunny, beauti- 
ful, furnished room with kitchen priv- 
ileges on Riverside Drive. $60 monthly. 
Call after 6 p.m. MO 3-8577. 














WHITE MOUNTAINS—Timms Lodge, 
clean quiet little place for the whole 
family to enjoy. Modern facilities, good 
food, sports and recreation. For informa- 
tion write: Mrs. J. Timms, Box 135, 
Wentworth, N.d. Tel. Rockwell 4-2544 





ENJOY OUR VACATION PLUS! 
COME TO WORLD FELLOWSHIP, Con- 


way, New Hampshire, for a Wonderful 
Vacation—Aug. 1 through Sept. 5. 

Combine Recreation, Fellowship and 
Discussion at our Forest-Lake-Moun- 
tain Estate. Swim, Fish, Hike, Folk- 
Dance, attend Summer Theater, take 
Picnic Trips meet people from other 
lands. 

Generous family-style meals, board, 
lodging, program, from $5.50 to $8 daily. 
Special Family Rate. For details about 
our entire summer program, _ write: 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP, CONWAY, N.H. 





RESORTS 





Dear Max: 


“What has Chaits got—aside from 
delightfully congenial people, 2 swim- 
ming pools, tennis on clay and all- 
weather courts, handball, volley ball, 
baseball, ping pong, billiards, rec- 
ords, an arts and crafts studio, folk 
and square dancing, stage and con- 
cert performers (Bhaskar, the re- 
markable Indian dancer’ Brooks 
Atkinson raved about in “Christina,” 
folk-singer Elly Stone, pianist Leonid 
Hambro, comic Bernie West, etc.) 

; a@ professionally directed day 
camp, night patrol, Annette’s dishes 
of all nations, 150 scenic acres, a 
brand new air-conditioned dining 
room and a new air conditioned 
building with luxurious suites?” 

Gee whiz, well, shucks . 
have golf and horseback 
nearby! 


CHAITS HOTEL 


Accord 1, N. Y. 
Kerhonkson 8316 


- . we 
riding 








BHASKAR, HAMBRO 


Return to Chaits 
in August! 








RESORTS 








Weekly Rates 
On Request 





Spend Labor Day Holiday at 
WINGDALE-ON-THE-LAKE 


3 DAYS—$29 


FOR INFORMATION CALL YUken 6-6810, or 
TEmple 2-3561, Wingdale, N. Y. 


Open Through 
September 15 








HOUSES FOR SALE 


Cozy 2-bedroom bungalow, detached with 
full basement and fully equipped. Inte- 
grated Sheepshead Bay area. Single fare 
on BMT Brighton line. Price: $14,500. All 
cash, purchaser to arrange finance. Call 
ES 6-38084. 








Gracious, Colonial 3-bedroom home. 24 x 
14 living room with fireplace. Formal 
dining room, sun-porch dinette in spacious 
modern kitchen. Full attic and base- 
ment. 68 x 100 wooded area. Aluminum 
storms and screens, appliances, one and 
one-half baths. 30 minutes from mid- 
town NYC. $12,500 GI mortgage at 442% 
plus 6,000 cash will swing the deal. (Or 
refinance.) All people welcomed. Lake- 
view, Long Island. Call RO 6-8254. 


MERCHANDISE 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 

TURE! Good modern furniture at low 

markup. Come in and see 

SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. CY 8-6010 
White Plains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 

WH 8-4788 

2046 Northern Blvd. 

AA 44 








Manhasset: 
M » 

Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 





HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
features factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. "4. 75 Sts.) 


HELEN’S GIFT MART 
Factory irregulars, closeouts. 
Discounts up to 75% 
287 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 
Helen Milgrim, prop. TR 3-8060 


3-speed ENGLISH BICYCLE Hand brakes, 
pump, tourist bag. $59.95 value for only 














$39.95. Standard Brand Dist., 143 4th 
Av (nr. 14 St.) GR 3-7819. 1-hr. free 
parking. 
SERVICES 
MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 
Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





UPHOLSTERY CRAFTSMAN 
RE-WEBBING & REPAIRS — done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
drapes, foam rubber cushioning. Serving 
+ ae Fraternal attention. HY 8- 





IF TIRED OF MAPLE WE CAN MAKE 
IT MAHOGANY OR ANY OTHER COLOR. 
REFINISHING, REPAIRING, POLISH- 
ING FURNITURE IN YOUR HOME. 
ESTIMATE FREE. IN 9-6827. 





FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Most coverage for least payment 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av.. NY 17 MU -3-283' 
Personal, business, fire, health, accident 





‘Zoo Story’ at Chaits 

HE NATIONAL company of 

the off-Broadway prize-win- 
ning play, “Zoo Story,” will per- 
form at Chaits Hotel, Accord, 
N.Y., Saturday, July 30. 


‘GALLERY & 


E 





AY @ 


HE REPUBLICANS, fighting shy of the Madison Avenue stigma 
for 1960, are setting up their own agency to be known as Cam- 
paign Associates. It will be run by Ted Rogers, the man who master- 


minded Nixon’s broadcast with Checkers in 1952, and 


(wouldn't 


you know) a man from Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, the 
Batten, Barton, Martin & Fish of FDR’s satire. Agency men will 
be lent for the duration. Whether they, or anybody else, will be paid 


depends on whether the press, TV, etc., will pay 15% 
. The London Daily Mail reminds 


to a party campaign agency . 


agency fees 


its readers that Nixon is “no chicken in politics—some say rather 
a hawk or a vulture’—and predicts the campaign will be “a mighty 
uncivil business.” Kennedy is “the more amiable and, perhaps, the 
less able.” The Mail hopes for the best: “Eight years ago the same 
soul-searching produced Dwight Eisenhower for the White House. 





“ _° 


Wiseman, W 2 Street Journal 


“That was an inspiration of yours, dear, 
to turn off the convention!” 


in leadership every four years. 


We can’t afford a re- 
peat performance of 
that.” In a letter 
to the London Times S. 
de Madariaga says the 
American President is 
fast becoming president 
of a world community 
struggling to become a 
Commonwealth, and 
likens this world of na- 
tions to “a coach full 
of passengers traveling 
fast along a narrow 
road rich in hair-pin 
bends, driven by a man 
who every four miles 
undergoes a_ delirious 
blackout lasting for half 
a mile.” He asks Amer- 
icans to amend _ the 
Constitution to elimi- 
nate a six-month lapse 


A WARM HOMECOMING greeted Dr. H. Chandler Davis June 29 
at the Union Station in Providence, R.I., after spending five months 
in Danbury Federal Penitentiary for contempt of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. A professor from Brown University 
led a reception committee of about 50 people. To his greeters, Davis, 


deeply tanned from working on the prison farm, said: 


“T represent 


a failure of modern penology. They turn out most of their inmates 
completely reformed. But nobody’s perfect and they’ve muffed my 


case. 


I’m still doing my own thinking.” Davis is associate editor 


of the journal of the American Mathematical Society. He was im- 
prisoned for refusing in 1954, while an instructor at the University 
of Michigan, to answer Committee questions about associations dur- 


ing his undergraduate years at Harvard in the 1940’s 


His wife, 


an instructor at Brown, and his children, a son 7 and a daughter 
2%, were permitted to visit him every two weeks while he was in 
Danbury. When the family was united back home at last, Mrs. 
Davis explained to the little girl that her father would be “home 
sitting in his own chair every night” from then on. The little girl 


understood perfectly: 
she said... 


“The guard won’t take him away any more,” 
Back at Michigan, the Chinese student who hid 


out in a church for four years because he thought he was a failing 
student, has completed the first year of his resumed University 
career with a B average except for a flunk in French. He is a his- 


tory major... 


. Stephen Bayne, the Long Island honor student 


who refused an American Legion award at his high school gradu- 
ation, as of July 6 had received more than 1,700 letters wishing him 
well. In reply he has written that the experience “has made me 


realize how wonderful are the people of our country.” 


. «+ Matt 


Cvetic, FBI informer now lecturing on juvenile delinquency, told a 
Pasadena audience that a science of subversion which he calls 


psycho-politics “has invaded our movies, 


schools, churches and 


every section of American society.” He blames the Communists. 


LOS ANGELES Parson Franklin Loehr, author of The Power of 
Prayer on Plants (and a chaplain at the 1948 Republican Conven- 
tion) says prayed-for plants, or those in happy homes within ear- 
shot of lots of gay chatter, grow up to be much healthier specimens 
than those in orphan-like surroundings. 


—John T. McManus 





TIME TO STORE YOUR FUR GAR- 
MENTS—if they are in need of remodel- 
ling or repairing, the best place is MAX 
KUPERMAN, 315 %th Av. For appt. 
phone OR 5-7773. You will also get good 
buys at $$ savings on new furs. COME 
IN AND BE CONVINCED. 


HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
On Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub IN 1-7459 


BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 











WE MOVE YUU WITHOUT TEARS 
Economical, insured household moving 
Vans, station wagons—24 hours, 7 days 
Local, long distance—small, large jobs. 

THE PADDED WAGON—AL 56-8343 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession- 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 


RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 168 


CALVIN FORD 
MOVING - - STORAGE 
Good used furniture for sale. 

645 Allerton Av. 


Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 





TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronx 63, N.¥. 
CY 8- 0420 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 
Written Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
Prompt — Reliable — Reasonable 
268 Blecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 





BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phones 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398. - 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


VITAMINS 


VITAMIN—MINERAL PEDIATRIC DROPS 
EACH 0.6ce CONTAINS: 

For general use Viiami A sone U.S.P. gate 
*S PAINS: Vitamin D (Irradiated rgostero 

EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 1000 OS LP. Units 
Vitamin B-1 1 
Vitamin B-2 1 
Vitamir B-6 1 
d-Panthenol 10 
Niacinamide 10 
Vitamin C 50 


60 ce bottle, $2.25 


VITAMIN - MINERAL 
CANDITABS 


Choice of chocolate, cherry or 


both flavors mixed 

Vitami:. A Acetate 2,500 U.S.P. units 
Vitumin D 250 U.S.P. units 
Thiamin chloride 1 mgm. 
Riboflavin (as the soluble 

Riboflavin-5-phosphate) 
Vitamin B 12 Cyanocobalamin 
Ascorbic acid 

‘as the sodium ascorbate) 30 mgm. 
Pyridoxine HCl 6.1 mgm. 
Niacinamide 10 mgm. 
Caic. Pantothenate 1 mgm. 
Cobalt (from cobalt sulfate) 0.014 mgm. 
Copper (from copper sulfate) 0.07 mgm. 
fodine (from Pot. Iodide) 9.027 mgm. 
Potassium ‘from Pot. lodide) 0.01 mgm. 
fror (from Reduced Iron) 1 mgm. 
Molybdenum 

fion. sodium molybdate) 
Manganese 

(irom manganese sulfate) 
Magnesium 

trom magnesium sulfate) 
Zine (from zine sulfate) 


100 tablets $2.25 


HIGH POTENCY MULTIPLE 
VITAMINS FORMULA 


For general vitamin deficiency 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 

(Natural) 12,500 USP Units 

(Irradiated Ergosterol) 

1,000 USP Units 
5 mg. 
5 mg. 
30 mg. 


Vitamin A 
bish Live: Oil) 
Vitamin D (Irradiated 
Ergosterol) 
Yhiamin HCl U.S.P. 
Miteflavin U.S.P. 
Cyridoxine HCl 
(arcium Pantothenate 
Ascorbs. Acid U.S.P. 
Vitamin B-12 U.S.P. 
Fouie Acid U.S.P. 

! atpha Tocophery! Acetate 
Vit. E.) Equiv. to 3 LU. 
{ir¢ aleiun Phosphate Anhyd. 
Nracinamide U.S.P. e 20 meg. 
Kerrou§ Sultate Dried U.S.P. $5.56 mg. 

(Equivalent to 13.4 mg. Iron) 
Postassium lodide U.S.P. 0.133 mg. 
Menganese Sulfate Dried CP 4.72 mg. 
Cota Sulfate 7-H-20 0.49 mg. 
Zp Sulfate Dried CP 4.9 mg. 
Sodium Molybdate 2-H-26 1.01 mg. 
opper Sulfate Monohyd. 2.8 mg. 
Wetassium Sulfate CP 11.2 mg. 
Magnesiom Sulfate Dried 54 meg. 


100 capsules, $2.50 
STRESS FORMULA 


undue stress or strain caused 


5,000 U.S.P. units 


1,000 U.S.P. units 
3 mg. 
2.5 mg. 
0.75 mg. 
5 mg. 
50 mg. 
1.5 meg. 
0.34 mg. 


747 meg. 


0.25 mgm. 
3megm. 


For 


by worry or fatigue 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 


Fhiamine Hel. (Vin B- 1) 10 mgm. 
tihoflavin (Vit B-2) 10 mgm. 
Niacinamide 1) mgm. 
Catcrum Pantothenate 20 mgm. 
Pytidoxire Hel. 2 mgm. 
Folic Acid 1.5 mgm. 
Ascervie Acid (Vit. C 100.0 mgm. 
Vitamin B-I% 

Oral Concentrate) 4.0 megm. 
Menadione (Vitamir K. Analog) 2 mg. 


100 capsules, $5.50 
MULTIPLE VITAMIN 


im small, easy-to-swallow capsules Vit. A 
FACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: vit. D 

Vit. A. Palmitate 5,000 USP Units 

vit. D 500 USP Units Vit. B-1 

Vit. B-1 (Thiamine HCL) 3 mg. Vit. B-2 : 

Vit. B-2 .5 mg. Niacinamide USP 

Vit. B-6 5 mg. Vit. B-12—Activity 

Vit. C " (Cobalamin Conc. N.F.) 

Cu:cium Pantothenate : Folic Acid 

Niacinamide USP Vit B-6 

Vit. B-12 Vit. C 

Folic Acid Calcium Pantothenate 


100 capsules, $1.75 100 capsules, $3.25 


0.01 mgm. 


0.028 mgm. 


0.108 mgm. 
0.05 mgm. 


(Thiamine Hel) 


2 mcg. 
0.5 mg. 

2 mg. 
100 mg. 
10 mg. 
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* GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item Amount 





(M.¥.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


No COD's. Pull payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name 
Address 


eS oe 


When ordering items in color, always 
specify second color choice. 


NEWSPAPER 





UARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


GERIATRIC FORMULA 


For 35-yr.-olds and up 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 


Vitamin A 12,500 U.S.P. Units 
Vitamin D 1,000 U.S.P. Units 
Vitamin B-1 mg. 
Vitami B-2 
Vitamin B-6 
Vitamin B-12 U.S.P. 
Vitamin 
Niacit.amide U.S.P. 
Calciun Pantothenate 
Vitamin E 
Folic Acid, U.S.P. 
Dicaleium Phosphate, 

Anhydrous 
Cholin Bitartrate 31.4 
Inositol 15 
dl-Methionine 10 
Ferrous Sulfate, Dried, U.S.P. 102 
Cobalt Sulfate 0.193 
Copper Sulfate, Monohydrate 1.257 
Manganese Sulfate, Dried 1,573 
Sodium Molybdate 0.253 
Potassium Iodide, 0.099 
Potassium Sulfate 4.458 
Zine Sulfate, Dried 1.388 
Magnesium Sulfate, Dried 21.583 


100 capsules. $3.50 


THERAPEUTIC VITAMINS 
With MINERALS 


For people on restricted diets 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 
Vi. min A 25,000 USP Units 
Vitamin D 1,000 USP Units 
Thiamine (B-1) 10 mg. 
Riboflavin (B-2) 5 mg. 
Niacinamide 100 mg. 
Pyridoxine (B-6) 1 mg. 
Vitamin B-12 5 mcg. 
Ascorbic Acid (C) 150 mg. 
Calcium 103.6 mg. 
Ph«sphorus 80.2 mg. 
Iron 10 mg. 
Cobalt 0.1 mg. 
Copper 1 mg. 
Iodine 6.098 mg. 
Manganese 0.954 mg. 
Magnesium 5.56 mg. 
Molybdenum 0.17 mg. 
Potassium 4.98 mg. 
Zine 1.4 mg. 


100 capsules. $495 


HIGH POTENCY 
THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 


For 


U.S.P. 


run-down and convalescents 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 
Vitamin A 25,000 U.S.P. 
(Fish Liver Oils) 
Vitamin D 
(Irraci+ted Ergosterol) 
Vitamin B-1 
{Thiamin Chloride) 
Vitamin B-2 
(niboflavin) 
Vitamin C 
(Ascorbic Acid) 
Niacitamide 


100 capsules. 


units 
1,000 U.S.P. units 
10 milligrams 

5 milligrams 

150 milligrams 


150 milligrams 


$3. 


HEMATINIC 
ANTI-ANEMIA FORMULA 


High in Iron, Liver & B-12 
EACH CAPSULE CONTAINS: 
Ferrous Sulphate Dried U S PP 4.4 gr. 

(Equivalent to 57.5 mg. of iron) 
Liver Dessicated N F 
(Undefatted) 
Stomach Powder 
Ascorbic Acid U 8 P 
Folic Acid U S P 
Vitamin B-12 U 8 P 


100 capsules. $4 


SINGLE VITAMINS 


VITAMIN A Palmitate 25,000 USP units 
150 capsules—$2.25 
VITAMIN A Palmitate 50,000 USP units 

150 capsules—$3.75 
VITAMIN B-12 (Cobalamin 

Concentrate) 

250 tablets -—— $2.50 
B COMPLEX 

100 capsules—$1.95 
VITAMIN C (Ascorbic Acid) 

300 tablets — $1.50 
VITAMIN C (Ascorbic Acid) 

250 tablets — $2.25 
BI-FLAVIN (Hesperidine 100 mg. 

with Ascorbic Acid) 

100 tablets — $1.65 


NATURAL VITAMINS 


LECITHIN (From soy beans) 7% min. 
100 capsules—$1.25 
ALFALFA 
250 tablets — $1.25 
ALFALFA KELP 
250 tablets — $1.25 
WHEAT GERM OIL 
100 capsules—$1.50 
BREWERS YEAST 
250 tablets — $1.25 
GELATIN 10 gr 
125 capsules—$2.25 
ROSE HIPS ‘Nat. Vitamin C) 100 mg. C 
100 tablets — $1.75 
VEGETABS (Contain over 20 
varieties of vegetables) 


100 tablets — $1.50 
NU-SWEET 


(Non-nutritional sweetener) 
Contains sodium cyclamate and 
ium saccharin 


1,000 tablets—$1.60 


200 mg. 
100 mg. 
50 mg. 

1 mg. 
10 meg. 


25 mcg. 


100 <ng. 


250 mg. 


100 mg. 


72 gr. 


10 gr 


sod- 


Friendly exchanges go on 


MOSCOW 

VENING PAPERS here recently carried a front-page item about 

a couple of hundred American tourists, part of a holiday cruise 

who had just arrived for a quick look at Moscow before rejoining 

their ship at Leningrad. Nothing much in the way of news but a 

significantly friendly gesture to show that, despite all the hard words 

over spy planes and those who defend them, the Soviet Union is still 

for peace, friendship and coexistence. Normally the arrival of tour- 
ists from any country is never reported in the daily press. 


Last month, American singer Roberta Peters gave the last of her 
concerts in Leningrad. She could only give four encores, because she 
was catching a midnight train. She took her last bows in her travel- 
ing clothes—and left for the railway station with 300 of the audi- 
ence escorting her and waving good-bye as the train pulled out. 
Leningraders or Muscovites or Ukrainians did not associate Roberta 
Peters with spy-plane champions or those who put American H- 
bombers in the air on a round-the-clock basis. While Roberta Peters 
was giving her final performance in Leningrad, Van Cliburn was 
giving his first in Moscow to a rapturously applauding audience. [On 
July 19 20,000 Russians jammed the Lenin Sports Palace in Moscow 
to give Cliburn a wild ovation. A thousand teen-age girls threw bou- 
quets to him after his first piece. When he finished, his curtain calls 
lasted a half hour.] 


As for Isaac Stern, the American violinist, Sovietskaya Kultura, 
official organ of the Ministry of Culture, has written of him that 
“the warm reception and cordial ovations tendered to this musician 
by our audiences speak for the delight which they derived from his 
inspired mastery.” 


HESE SUCCESSES of American musicians, the spontaneous 

warmth with which they have been received during the stormi- 
est days of the political crisis in Soviet-American relations, speak 
for themselves. Despite the hard feelings—and they are very hard 
indeed—toward those responsible for spy-plane policies, there is still 
nothing but the friendliest of feelings toward Americans as such. 
The group of GUARDIAN readers who recently toured the Soviet 
Union can testify to 
that. They were amazed 
at the complete lack of 
any attempt towards 
identifying ordinary 
Americans with such 
policies, arriving as they 
did in the thick of the 
storm. 

The general atmos- 
phere could not better 
be illustrated than by 
the experience of the 
New York impresario, 
Sol Hurok, who arrived 
here recently to sign up 
new exchanges of So- 
viet- American artists 
and ensembles. The 
State Department, it is 
true, had given him the 
go-ahead to sign con- 
tracts as if nothing had 
happened. Of the Soviet 
attitude, he was not at % 
all certain. But he was * 
received by the new 
Minister of Culture, 
Madame Ekaterina Furtseva who happens also to be a member of 
the Communist Party, within 48 hours of arrival and assured full 
cooperation. And Madame Furtseva stressed Soviet interest in hav- 
ing as many American artists in the Soviet Union as possible. 


As a result of all this, Hurok has bagged pianist Sviatoslav Riche 
ter—a rare prize indeed. He will give at least 25 concerts, starting the 
end of October in New York, and will stay two or three months. Riche 
ter, who is 45 and usually regarded as the most brilliant Soviet pie 
anist, is at the very top of his form at the moment and has been ree 
ceiving almost ecstatic praise in the Soviet press. 


Hurok has also lined up the Moiseyev dancers again and in re= 
turn the Soviet public may see the American Ballet Theater or some 
other ballet group. A certainty is the young American pianist Byron 
Janis, and the Russians are interested in many more solo artists 
and ensembles. Within a few hours of the Richter visit being an- 
nounced in the New York Times, Richter received a cabled invitae 
tion from Eugene Ormandy to play with the Philadelphia Symphony, 


N ANOTHER more mundzne question, Khrushchev has repeated 

that Soviet policy is not only for peace, friendship and coexist- 
ence as usual, but for more and more consumer goods as well. 

At the moment British, American and German firms are come 
peting for about $100,000,000 worth of contracts in newsprint, paper 
and cardboard plants alone. Not only is there no sign of cutting 
down on this consumer goods spending but every sign that it is being 
expanded. 

The Russians, from Khrushchev down, have got their teeth firm- 
ly fixed into a better-life program and—short of some maniac actu- 
ally pushing the button, which no one seems to believe in here—they 
are going ahead with it. Let others do what they may. 

—W. G. Burchett 


SVIATOSLAV RICHTER 





